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Monk's complete reply was to sei^e the arms of Cavaliers
and Fanatics alike and to refuse to allow the city to
mobilise its militia. Then they fell to coaxing again,
with no more success. For Monk began to see a better
way of ridding himself of the power which had fallen on
him than by surrendering it on any terms to those who
had so misused it.

Ever since he had established himself at Draper's Hall
addresses and petitions of all kinds had flowed in upon
him. It soon appeared that the great majority of them
were in favour of escaping from the deadlock "by the
restoration of the secluded members. To this the general
had always been averse. They were pronounced Royal-
ists, who wished to go back to the Isle of Wight treaty
and the static quo of 1648, regardless of the vested inter-
ests that had arisen meanwhile. It meant the resump-
tion of the land-grants which had been made for the
services of those who had shed their blood for the good
old cause, and that in Monk's eyes meant a new civil war.
Already the suspicions which his understanding with the
city had aroused were once more driving the Republicans
into the extended arms of Lambert's militarism, and ho
seems to have at this time regarded the objections to the
King's return as insuperable. Milton with all his elo-
quence, and Haslerig with all the ardour of his demo-
cratic faith, were blinding him to everything but the
"good old cause." "From my soul I desire a Common-
wealth," he wrote to Haslerig, and so long as the secluded
members showed themselves irreconcilable to the lie-
public he would have nothing to do with thorn. Now,
however, it was suggested to him that they wero will-
ing to come to terms with the sitting members, andeven clays for the
